Charles' marriage, which gave his merchants a foothold in
India, had done much to remedy this, but he had a mind
to do more.

His method of dealing with the situation was more
practical than war, although it was bound to lead even-
tually to hostilities. He proposed to compete more ener-
getically and, if possible, more unscrupulously for the
trading privileges of barbarous and savage peoples whom
Europe was just learning to exploit most ruthlessly. But of
course that did not matter, for they were not Christians.

He organized an expedition to the African coast, which
the Dutch regarded as their own preserve, and when his
ships were attacked both countries broke into a raging fury
of patriotism and greed. The English, who had been given a
taste of gold in the shape of coins which soon came to be
called guineas because they were minted from metal
brought by the Guinea Company, which Charles had
chartered, were vociferous in demanding that the insolent
Hollanders be punished as Oliver would have punished
them. They were furious that the inhabitants of this patch
of land reclaimed from the ocean should dare defy Eng-
lishmen and sneered that

This indigested vomit of the sea
Fell to the Dutch by just propriety.

The storm quickly blew up to such proportions that
Charles, who would gladly have avoided the expense and
trouble of armed conflict if he could have had his way
without it, for he had no ambitions for martial glory,
wrote sadly:

" I find myself almost the only man in my kingdom
who doth not desire war,"
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